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Democracy and the Human Equation. By Alleyne Ireland. 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1921.— xi, 251 pp. 

Mr. Ireland is in despair over the state of things political in the 
world in general and the United States in particular. " There is 
scarcely a government in the world today which is not threatened 
with radical change of form or of method, if not with actual de- 
struction, at the hands of an exasperated populace " (p. 12). Either 
by accident or lest one should doubt or forget this, the entire rhetori- 
cal paragraph which it concludes is repeated ten pages later — re- 
peated verbatim, except that the populace has now become " exacer- 
bated " (p. 22). " The only people in the United States today who 
are satisfied with the condition of government are those who . . . 
derive their ability to gratify their acquisitive instincts at the ex- 
pense of a supine public" (pp. 16, 17). 

Wherein lies the trouble? 

Well, for one tiling, our government is not representative, which 
is admirable; it is delegative, which is reprehensible. The distinc- 
tion is that the elected representative exercises complete independence 
of judgment, while the elected delegate merely records the judgment 
of his constituents. The idea seems to be that the candidate should 
state his opinions to his constituents. If they approve, they elect 
him. Once elected he is his own master. If his constituents disap- 
prove his acts or his utterances in office, they must not seek to con- 
trol his discretion. Theirs is but to turn him out. That is the true 
representative system. Seventy years ago John Stuart Mill discussed 
the same subject. But is not such a discussion more or less futile? 
Every democratic assembly is, and probably always will be, partly 
representative and partly delegative. Its representative character 
increases as the diversifications and complications of government 
make it more and more difficult for constituencies to develop local 
public opinions upon a wide variety of difficult public questions. 
Adversely but synchronously its delegative character increases as 
education spreads and as the media for the organization and expres- 
sion of public opinion multiply and improve. Human nature being 
what it is, no amount of disquisition concerning what ought to be the 
relation between the legislator and his constituents will serve to alter 
that relation in the slightest degree. 

For another, and apparently contradictory, thing, we have far less 
" political liberty " than have, for example, the people of Great 
Britain. " The only practical test of the amount of political liberty 
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yielded by any form of government is to determine the extent and 
character of the control exercised over legislation and over high ad- 
ministrative officials by the voting population" (p. 59). Measured 
by this test the United States falls far short. The control of the 
voting population does not reach the Supreme Court. It does not 
reach even the President and his Cabinet. It would seem, therefore, 
although naturally the author does not so deduce, that these officers 
are too representative — that is, too independent. However that may 
be, the situation is entirely otherwise in England. No court can veto 
an act of Parliament. True and important. Neither can the Prime 
Minister. True but unimportant, he being merely the chief factor 
in the making of the law. Mr. Ireland, apparently seeing only the 
formalism of legal relations, seems to think that the House of Lords 
is now less than a fifth wheel in law-making; which it is very far 
from being, in spite of the Act of 1911. He appears also to think 
that the House of Commons actually makes the laws instead of, as 
in fact, exercising something in the nature of a reluctant emergency 
veto power over the law-making of the ministry. On these two 
points he might do well to ponder the recently expressed view of an 
astute English observer, Mr. A. G. Gardiner: 

For long years Liberals have been fighting for a thoroughly repre- 
sentative system and for imposing restraint upon the reactionary 
tendencies of the Upper House. And having accomplished their aim, 
they find that they have to turn, for the experience of whatever 
remnant of enlightened and liberal-minded opinion there remains, 
from the House of Commons to the House of Lords. There at least 
an occasional weighty voice is heard in protest against the follies of 
the government. There at least is some reminiscence of the spirit of 
independent criticism, which has certainly vanished from a House of 
Commons that exists simply to register the decrees of a ministry. 

Mr. Ireland does not tell us whether he agrees with President 
Nicholas Murray Butler or with Mr. Herbert Croly as to the value 
of the executive and judicial vetoes in our system. He seems to like 
both estimates fairly well, although they are antipodal. But he is 
certain that these features of our system rob us of " political liberty " 
as compared with England. 

As for popular control over the executive, " the Englishman holds 
over every man who fills a political office in the national govern- 
ment " an effective control " which rests upon the ability to fix re- 
sponsibility squarely upon a particular individual, and upon the 
power to make that individual himself pay the price of his short- 
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comings" (p. 75). An unpopular Burleson or Palmer could not 
possibly survive under a Lloyd George. If this be true, the Webbs, 
Sidney and Beatrice, must be more perverse than socialistic in argu- 
ing strongly for the establishment of the individual responsibility of 
ministers. According to Mr. Sidney Low, who, in spite of the con- 
spicuous instance of Mr. Lloyd George, would probably only slightly 
modify the expression of his views today, popularity with the voters 
ranks among the lowest qualifications for membership in the British 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Ireland's is one of those books in which value and interest 
derive from the author's evident earnestness and sincerity on the 
one hand and from a provocative quality on the other. It is excel- 
lent reading for those who do not rely upon it for information and 
accurate perspective. There are two sizeable chapters on heredity 
which are poorly incorporated into its general scheme. Perhaps they 
account for the " human equation " part of the title. 

Howard Lee McBain. 

Our Social Heritage. By Graham Wallas. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1921. — 307 pp. 

The substance of this book is a series of lectures given at Yale 
University in 1919. Despite the promise of the title and the serious 
introductory chapter, the book is in fact a group of somewhat un- 
related commentaries upon British politics and life written from the 
point of view of a British liberal scholar who has a considerable 
knowledge of " modern psychology " and some first-hand political 
experience. A number of the chapters deal with examples of British 
institutional life such as the professions of law, medicine, education, 
the army, constitutional monarchy and the Church, while the re- 
maining chapters deal with such political concepts as liberty, right, 
honor, independence, group cooperation, guild socialism, the nation 
and world cooperation. 

Our social heritage is " that part of our ' nurture ' which we 
acquire by the social process of teaching and learning ". This heri- 
tage is in fact so important that we should find existence impossible 
if even for a short time we were deprived of it. The improvement 
of life, or as Mr. Wallas frequently puts it, the way to the " good 
life ", consists in the exercise of our wills in examining our life and 
institutions in the light of the psychological facts underlying them. 
To make such an examination seems to be the purpose of the book. 



